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thus we must plan for the coming generation and understand
what they want and what they need. We must look, therefore,
at the problem in all its complexity. Isolated facts alone, valuable
as they are, will never produce an integrated agriculture.
THE LAND.
The way we use the land now forms the obvious starting-
point of any further development. On this basis, about 7% of
gainfully occupied persons supply nearly half of the food for
the whole population. About 15% of gainfully occupied persons
could feed the whole population if enough land were available.
Assuming agricultural conditions of the English-speaking world
as a whole, even 12% might be sufficient to supply the whole
population with food.1 It might be possible that an increase in
production and even a relatively large one could be accomplished
without increasing the number of people employed in agriculture.
What is to be the basis on which the new pattern of rural
settlement shall be developed ? Is production or consumption
to be the standard ? If we accept the first we might be more
inclined to stick to the present uses and management of the
land than will be the case if we consider the consumer needs
of the population as the guiding principle. As already pointed
out, the general trend seems more towards the latter; and this
finds a further corroboration in the coming changes in the dis-
tribution of population which will considerably affect the existing
centres of consumption in many cases, and which will even
create new centres. The issues involved are of a twofold nature:
first, production in general should be raised up to the highest
level possible; and secondly, certain types of production will
need a certain amount of shifting to other places.
Following Dr. Dudley Stamp's Fertility Classifications in
Land there are in England and Wales about 37 million acres of
agricultural land of which about 17 million acres have been
classified as potentially first-class land; 6 million acres as rough
grazing and heath and the rest as second-class. Some 54% of
the agricultural land, i.e. about 21 million acres, would be needed
for the production of vital foodstuffs by a local " service"
agriculture. The case in favour of a local " service " agriculture
surrounding the places of consumption is strong, the more so
as the intention of limiting the' size of urban settlement by a
permanent green belt works in the same direction. However,
it will neither be possible nor advisable to make a rigid principle
of this postulate. J. R. Currie points out
that the British Isles can be looked upon as one economic unit as
far as production is concerned; by this I mean?that proximity to
1 A. W. Ashby, The Effects of Urbm Growth on the Countryside. IJ>id,